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No, I suppose there are no such things as ghosts, not real 
ones, but I do know that it is possible to belseve in one, yust 
one fair fond illusion, a blessed exception made for you 
and no other, because that was the experience of my Aunt 
Agatha—and it may yet be mine. I was her favourite 
niece, I always spent my summers in her home. 

Our family was a seafaring one, but she lived far from 
the sea on a long upland in the Chilterns. Copson was a 
dear and decent village; it began in an avenue of trees 
that ushered you from nowhere on those empty hills into 
a small common of turf and furze, a place of sun without 
shade, that the cuckoo loved; and then it trailed away 
along a lane to the open downs once more, where there was 
a windmill and a view over a vale. Almost the first thing 
you saw on entering Copson’s quiet road was a CAUTION 
TO BEGGARS, but it might as well have been an 
invitation to them. They seemed to gravitate to Aunt 
Agatha’s cottage and peep over the hedge at her in her 
garden amongst the violets or mignonette and the leafy 
things that hovered there, where as like as not she would 
be clipping her grass plot with a pair of dressmaking scis- 
sors. They did not need to ask for anything, they just 
conducted a silent raid upon her charitable emotions. 

That high heath seemed to have been founded in 
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solitude. The fields flowed downwards from it on either 
side and your glance could follow only them and nothing 
else A stone’s-cast away there were no earthly features to 
meet the level gaze; on the night hand and the left there 
was nothing to be seen but the sky bending and breathing 
an admonition of silence. The score or so of scattered 
homes were obedient to that hush; the folk, though not 
unfnendly, were shy, and Aunt Agatha hadn’t an intimacy 
with a soul in the place, knowing few of them save by name 
and none in the warmth of intercourse. And yet her heart 
was fervently with them in some aloof way. 

One autumn morn, while cutting some chrysanthemum 
blooms 1n her garden, she heard the bell toll solemnly from 
the church on the far side of the common, signifying that 
someone was about to be buried. Who it was she did not 
know. By and by a cortége passed, a glass hearse contain- 
ing a brown coffin that shone with brass and varnish. 
But not a flower or a moumner; beyond the official faces 
of the driver and the bearers walking beside the glass 
hearse there was no sign of grief or regret. Who could it 
be? Some poor creature who had died friendless? Her 
heart melted at those neglected obsequies, and hurrying 
indoors she changed into a black dress, took the sheaf of 
chrysanthemums and followed after the dead. By the 
time she reached the church door the service was over and 
the corpse was coming out to its burial. At the conclusion 
of the interment Aunt Agatha dropped her flowers into 
the grave, weeping. 

It was not until then that she saw the name upon the 
coffin, Roland Bird, a farmer rich and eccentric who had 
dwelt not far off. But what... what... what could it 
mean? He had sons and daughters, stout hearty creatures. 
Where were they? And a stout hearty wife. Why were they 
all absent? They could not be ill, not all of them, surely? 
Thus to neglect him—was it possible they did not care, 
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that nobody cared? There was not even one of his labour- 
ing men, or a neighbour, not one, She was deeply per- 
turbed and went home sighing at the unkindness of human 
nature. 

Aunt Agatha learned next day that the odd-minded 
farmer had solemnly and sternly enjoined that none 
should follow him to his grave and that no flowers should 
be thus foolishly wasted 

Well, my Aunt’s violation of the dead man’s wish had 
been—I know—as mnocent as the act of a child, the 
impulsive offermg of a heart most tender; but it was 
gossiped about, and in time a rumour grew like a maggot 
in a pippin that she must have been intimate with the 
queer farmer, a secret mistress or something vile like that 
Poor dear Aunt had her qualms, but for some time she 
was unaware of this false gossip, such a rude interpretation 
of a simple deed, yet in the end it must have reached her. 
As for qualms, qualms was no word for her remorse. You 
see, the man’s last solemn wish had been flouted, 
innocently enough, but to flout a dying prayer was 
irreparable, fatal as death itself, and Aunt Agatha was 
such a sweet maidenly old thing that her distress almost 
prostrated her. You could not, you could never, com- 
pound for such an unlucky mistake, it would go rolling on, 
tolling in endless waves through everlasting trme. What 
the soul enjoins when its hand is on the latch of eternity 
is sacred, embodying hopes and aims that must have 
mystical warrant, though they seem slight and stupid to 
us. And she had ruined them, not callously but carelessly, 
as one kicks over an ant-hill. 

When I went to stay with her in the following summer 
I heard of the strange upshot of the matter, partly from 
her and partly from her maid, a coarse creature named 
Fittle who was loquacious and careless but blindly 
devoted. The cottage has six rooms, with its windows all 
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latticed, the steep roof all tiled, the walls smothered in 
creeper that turns from green to red, and it has a lovely 
tall chimney. What is there so meffably right about a tall 
chimney that it makes a squat one look vulgar? Fittle 
had her grievance against the windows—they were hard 
to keep clean and leaked in the rain—but these artistic 
things all have their snares, everyone knows. Aunt’s home 
was far too full of furniture, you could not step in it with- 
out pushing or writhing; it was brightened with exotic 
chintzes, and objects of brass and china bloomed uselessly 
on shelf and wall. But it was airily snug and smelt of 
flowermg age; the limes breathed beside it, the furze 
burgeoned, and the cuckoo cried. Each year the place 
seemed to grow choicer and the little garden lovelier, 
except for that corner where a line of Fanny Fittle’s 
intimate washing always made me impatient. Absurd, but 
at thirty one is so easily vexed. 

Choicer and lovelier, I have said, and this year there was 
a change in my aunt, not at all retrograde but still a little 
mysterious. We had used to spend our evenings in games 
of chess or patience, or with music, but now as soon as 
twilight began my aunt would leave me and go to her own 
room to sup alone, and I would not see her again until the 
next morning. I tack this to be a whim of approaching 
age, but her appearance belied the hint; she had indeed a 
new bloom, though it was not the bloom of youth; it was 
more a kind of spiritual grace. She was pale but dainty 
and trim, and kept up old fashions in her appearance, part- 
ing her grey-gold hair in the middle and folding in on her 
neck, After noon she wore lace mittens and carried a fan. 
I was half her age, and brown, and neither delicate nor 
dainty. I wanted to read to her in bed, but she patted my 
hand with her fan and gently refused. “No, dear Polly.’ 
Her manner was so suave and tender that I could do 
nothing more, and I was much bothered until Fanny 
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Fittle enlightened me. Then I was shocked; for a while I 
was frightened. 

‘She thinks she is haunted, Miss Morgan, but don’t you 
believe it,’ said Fittle to me. ‘It’s just a little fancy of hers 
and I have to pretend. It’s all of a game with her.’ 

‘A game?’ 

‘Yes, can you understand it? A game with herself.’ 

‘But what sort of game?’ 

“Well, as near as I can tell you, Miss, it’s a game with a 
ghost, though I don’t believe in ’em. Yes, and she likes it 
—an old lady of sixty! And the courage of a horse! But 
you can’t credit her. How can you? I don’t. It’s not my 
place to do so, but I expostulated of it and she was quite 
short with me There may be ghosts and ghosts, but you 
can’t believe what you hear if you don’t see it that way.’ 

In utter mystification I stared at the woman. She was 
about my own age, with an angular ill-assorted body, all 
odds and ends of anatomy. I could see she was seriously 
perplexed by my aunt’s foible. 

‘What do you mean —does she see anything?’ 

‘Not that I know of, Miss,’ Fittle rephed. ‘I don’t see 
anything myself, and I don’t see how she can, but she 
thinks she does,’ 

‘Of course she doesn’t see anything,’ I said. ‘Of course 
not! What is there to see? And when? And where?’ 

Fittle went on clearing my supper-table with a provok- 
ing deliberation. 

‘Of course, Miss, I don’t know, but I do know there’s 
something going on that I don’t understand and can’t 
get to the bottom of. And that upsets you, it would upset 
anyone. There’s her supper, for instance; what does that 

ionify?” 

“Yes, Fanny. Why does she always have it alone, in her 
bedroom?’ 

‘Well,’ said Fittle, with an air, ‘that’s the question. 
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Does she have it alone’’ She hung in silence upon the 
significance of the inquiry, as if she knew an incredible 
answer. I could only shake my head, not denyingly, but to 
express my bewilderment. 

‘She may, or she may not,’ the servant continued. ‘But 
I can tell you something you perhaps don’t know, Miss 
Morgan. I have to lay supper every evening for two people 
up there.’ She pointed to the ceiling. I waited for her to go 
on. 

‘For two people, two of everything ...’ 

I interrupted, ‘That might be for a friend.’ 

‘It’s a friend that never comes then,’ Fittle said. 

‘And a ghost couldn't eat anything,’ I suggested, ‘could 
it?’ 

Fanny countered with triumph, ‘It never does eat any- 
thing —not that you'd notice. I can’t tell for sure, because 
I’m not allowed to clear away the supper things at night, 
not until next morning. I’m never let into her room after 
I’ve taken up the supper; the door is always locked then. 
I lay for two persons, but only one eats it. At least I can’t 
say for certain, but there’s only one plate ever used. She 
might clean the other one herself.’ 

It was no use pretending to myself that all this was just 
a vagary of Aunt’s. I tried, without conviction, to convey 
that impression to Fanny Fittle. I was wasting words. 

“Who is the ghost?’ I asked, ‘and when does it come?’ 

‘It isn’t a ghost at all really,’ explained she, ‘it’s only an 
idea of hers, a fancy. She talks to herself a lot in there, but 
she talks in whispers so I can’t hear the words.’ 

“When?’ 

“Often — whenever she likes.’ 

‘But what is it supposed to be?’ I urged impatiently. 
‘Is it a man, or a woman, or a child, or what is it? When 
did it begin? I’ve never heard any old tales of this house; 
have you?’ 
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The servant went on meticulously folding up the white 
tablecloth, and without giving me a glance, said ‘No, 
Miss.’ 

‘No what?’ 

‘I mean I never heard any tales, and I don’t know who 
it might be.’ 

‘But you know when it started?’ 

‘O, that? Yes. It started in the spring, two or three 
months ago.’ 

‘What makes you think it's a ghost?’ 

‘But I don’t, Miss. I keep telling you I don’t think it’s 
a ghost at all. She’s only pretending to herself, a sort of 
game, like children play.’ 

I did not accept that for one moment, it was too sug- 
gestive of senility, and Aunt Agatha was never more 
vividly alive. 

“Doesn’t do her any harm,’ continued Fittle, ‘only I 
thought I’d better tell you.’ 

“You don’t think she is going — well, how can I put it? — 
silly, do you, Fittle?’ 

Fittle smiled with compassionate loyalty, ‘O, no fear 
she ain’t.’ Dropping the cloth into a drawer she whisked 
off with the tray of dishes, and left me to the questioning 
blankness of the candle-lit room. 

Before retiring to bed I went along to the kitchen. As I 
approached the door I could hear Fanny playing hymns 
on a mouth-organ, a hobby of hers which my aunt 
tolerated, perhaps even encouraged. Though Fanny 
hadn't a grain of religious feeling, her rhythmic fervour 
was mainly stimulated by evangelical compositions. I 
paused while she breathed “Through the night of doubt 
and sorrow,’ and then peeped in. The kitchen was lit by a 
paraffin lamp because Fittle disliked candles, and had a 
long shelf of brown jars full of pickles and jam, which 
strangely enough my aunt disliked. 
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‘I wanted to ask you, Fanny: does she have her supper 
in her room when I am not here>?’ 

“‘O yes. It’s nothing to do with your being here, don’t 
think that, Miss Polly.’ 

‘And does she ever see “things’’ anywhere else, or is it 
always only upstairs?’ 

No, as far as Fanny knew, it was always upstairs. 

I went off to my room and walked slowly past my aunt’s 
door, but I heard nothing, no whispering; saw nothing, no 
ghosts. Fanny was an idiot. But I was glad to get safely 
into bed. 

How can I write down the strangeness of the thing that 
came to inhabit there, that grew as the year grew and 
intolerably grew, a portent without horror but full of 
tragic desire, a doom without reason but full of the truth 
of sorrow! O, if only I too could have sunk into a grave 
and left all my fondness and foolishness in the sieve of 
time! How lovely was our home that year ere folly over- 
took me: the limes breathed, the furze burgeoned, the 
cuckoo cried. And there was no doubt Aunt Agatha saw, 
or thought she saw, some embodiment of a desire or a 
fantasy from a realm unknown, and day by day a con- 
viction grew in me that she was open, to communications 
of which I, too gross, too crudely human, was not aware, 
and shall never be. What were they? Whatever they were, 
if Aunt was bewitched she was beautifully bewitched, she 
throve like one who had access to some secret fountain of 
immortal youth Withal, she was so cunning whenever I 
got to the point of questioning her that I could not but 
concinde there was more, far more, in the mysterious busi- 
ness than Fanny knew, or than I was ever likely to know. 

One night I sat in the garden long after Aunt had gone 
to bed. I sat on until the moon, fully risen, cast such a 
trance of light that it paled white faces and deepened the 
black shades. There was not a puff of air, not one breath- 
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ing sigh; a fleck of down from a feather would have fallen 
straight without wandering; and yet the two windows of 
Aunt’s bedroom were closed. There was no light from 
either, but in that moonlight, one could not even imagine 
that darkness would ever come again. Then I went and 
stood under the quicken tree, for I do not like to remain 
still in the fullness of moonlight, not for very long. I have 
a feeling that it may do one harm. What harm? I don’t 
know, I am not timid or superstitious, but 1t is the same 
mood in which I cover up mirrors during a thunderstorm, 
and don’t walk under ladders. Silly, perhaps, but I must 
do these things. And I do believe that the moon’s light 
mysteriously caresses the passionate nature of women, 
for desire of love came to me there, love that I had never 
known and often despaired of. I was not attractive, as 
Aunt Agatha must have been, as she was even though she 
was twice my age; I was neither delicate nor dainty. She 
had never married, yet it was certain that she must once 
have been wooed by heaps of men. I was already thirty, 
no man had ever wooed me, but I was romantically stirred 
by the projected visit of Aunt Agatha’s godson, Johnny 
Oliphant. He was captain of a vessel trading in eastern 
seas but now being refitted at Bristol, and in a day or two 
he was coming to us at Copson for a week. As I stood under 
the quicken tree in the moonlight my thoughts were of 
him whom I had not even seen. Already he was pleading 
for my love. Divine foolishness! 

Suddenly I had to look round. I saw nothing, but my 
heart was beating with a wild ardour. For a moment I 
had the fearful thought that I was stifling in the marvel- 
lous light, that I was about to fall dead. In terror I looked 
up to Aunt Agatha’s room. At that moment the right- 
hand window gently rattled. I had fleeting time to wonder 
why a casement should rattle in that windless air, when I 
saw my aunt come to the window in her lacy gown and 
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open its fellow. Amazingly she leaned out and murmured 
softly ‘Ah, you have come!’ There was, I could swear, not 
a scoop of wind in the entire world; not one draught in all 
the flaring heavens; but I saw and heard the hanging 
creeper above the window sharply shaken. A look of 
apprehension floated across the pallor of her face. 

‘Roland, take care!’ she breathed. ‘O, take care!’ 

She put her hands on the window-sill as if watching 
some perl that was hidden from me, then with a sigh of 
passionate welcome she lifted her arms like a woman 
embracing. But, unless she embraced a vision that my 
eyes could not see, there was nothmg there A moment after 
she pulled back the casement, closing it. I saw no more, 
and the returning silence boomed with the pounding of 
my heart. I covered my face with my burning hands. 
When I looked up again all was as before, white moonlight, 
still trees, stolid house. I crept back to the candle-lit 
room. Fanny Fittle had gone to bed, I was alone with my 
awed thoughts. 

Was my dear aunt haunted or cursed? I could not think 
so. I had seen only a gesture, a gesture of love that em- 
braced nothing, nothing but an illusion. Yet the name! The 
name, familiarly spoken, was that of the farmer in whose 
grave she had dropped her offering of forbidden flowers! 
The man to whom malicious rumour had given her as a 
mistress, though I knew there was not even a possibility 
of truth in the malignant tale! 

In a while I had to go up to my bed, and when I came 
to my aunt’s door, passed swiftly in terror. I swear I heard 
the noise of dishes and knives and whisperings. Not until 
dawn did I fall asleep. 

When I woke and recalled the events and emotions in 
the moonlit garden they seemed preposterous; the sun 
shone, and my aunt hummed so happily about the house. 
I could not forbear asking if she had slept well. 
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‘I had a delightful night,’ she replied, ‘and you?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said ‘Did you dream?’ 

‘No. And you?’ 

‘I don’t think I was dreaming,’ I said. ‘Do you ever 
dream, Aunt?’ 

‘Sometimes, Polly. I had a funny little dream two or 
three nights ago. I dreamed I was looking towards the 
church from our garden. It was sunset, and there was a 
blackbird singing on the very top of the gilt vane on the 
steeple I said to it, “You must stop singing now,” but it 
would not stop and so I looked about until I found a bow 
and arrow. The bow was black but the arrow was golden. 
I took up the bow and arrow and I called out to the black- 
bird, ‘“Now you must be quiet.” But it took no notice of 
me, so I fitted the arrow to the bow and shot 1t off at the 
blackbird.’ 

I had to giggle at the notion of Aunt Agatha shooting a 
bird! 

‘Did you kill it?’ 

‘No. The arrow sailed slowly high up into the air, a most 
lovely curve, glistening, and then it began to swoop down 
towards the blackbird, and just as 1t was gomg to pierce 
it the bird opened its mouth, caught the arrow with its 
beak, and settled down again as if nothing untoward had 
happened. It was extraordinarily clever, I never saw 
anything so clever in my life! And then the bird came 
flying to me here from the steeple and laid the arrow in 
my hand. O, I felt soashamed What a pity that we cannot 
interpret our dreams!’ 

My dear aunt looked so simple, so innocent, that I 
could have wept. But then my emotions had been fear- 
fully torn by the sight of that moonlight rendezvous. 

“It does not seem very difficult to interpret,’ I ventured. 

‘What do you think it means?’ asked my aunt eagerly. 

‘The bird and the church are obvious,’ I said. ‘The bird 
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is Farmer Bird. A black bird—he is dead It is all symbolic 
of what happened last year when you laid the flowers in 
his grave. And so on.’ 

I saw from her manner that Aunt Agatha had already 
thought it out for herself. 

‘That is very clever of you,’ she said. ‘I think it does 
mean that, But the arrow, the arrow!’ And she repeated 
eagerly “What about the arrow?’ 

‘It must mean the flowers ...” 

“Yes? The chrysanthemums I took. They were yellow. 
I ought not to have taken them, so he brings them back!’ 

‘And yet,’ I went on steadily, ‘it might mean Cupid’s 
arrow.” 

Aunt Agatha was bright-eyed as a child listening to a 
new tale. 

‘Cupid’s arrow, Polly! You mean. . love?’ 

“Yes, Aunt, of course I mean love,’ I said sharply. 

‘Love!’ echoed Aunt Agatha. ‘That's very strange.’ 

‘Tell me about it, Aunt,’ I blurted out. ‘Tell me, I am 
worried. I was in the garden last night and I saw... 
everything. It frightened me.’ 

‘Frightened you? What did you see—a ghost?’ 

‘No, not a ghost.’ I told her what I had seen her do, of 
the words I heard her speak, of the rustling creeper, of the 
window shaken. 

‘My child!’ said my aunt tenderly. ‘You must have been 
dreaming!’ 

‘Am I dreaming now?’ I asked. “Were you dreaming 
then? Of course you were not, nor was I, But something 
is happening to you about this Roland Bird—tell me, 
Aunt; the farmer that died —as if his curse were following 
you. It sounds fatuous to ask if he 1s hawmting you or if 
you are bewitched by him, but for pity’s sake tell me, 
Aunt, what it all means, and Yl help you.’ 

She was so silent for some moments, I could hear the 
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watch on my wrist ticking sharply, and a bee buzzing in 
the window filled the room with uproar. 

“You can’t help, darling,’ said my aunt. 

‘But, Aunt, let me try,’ I pleaded 

‘I don’t want any help. I am very happy, the way I am. 
My happiness is mine, no one can touch it. No one can 
share it, I am not cursed or bewitched: how could you 
think it, dear Polly?’ 

That is how my astonishing aunt talked to me. I tried 
once more, as casually as I could manage, though, by 
God! the utterance almost choked me: 

‘Then you do see this Roland Bird. What do you do?’ 

‘Ah, Polly,’ my aunt replied. “You must not ask me 
that.’ 

Either my aunt was mad or I was mad. Yet you 
can never doubt your own sanity or nullify your own 
experience. I had seen what I had seen, my aunt had not 
utterly denied it, and it was incredible. But people live and 
have experiences which do not tally with your own. There 
are those who affirm, those who deny, and those who 
ignore. I was to learn that though I might ignore my 
aunt’s ghost I could not ignore her obsession. I could deny 
her thought, but I could not deny her experience. I could 
call it foolish, I could not affirm it false. And im the face 
of her new bloom, her calm happiness, my fears for her 
sanity were but a mockery of my own. And yet ... was I 
really living in a house with a woman who was visited by 
a ghost, a ghost that she welcomed and loved, that she 
even—God help her—tried to feed! What is the human 
heart made of? I mean in its quality of love? For a while 
I could think of nothing better than to offer my aunt 
some purgative medicine. With a serene smile she waved 
me off—and I took it myself. 

Then, plump into the midst of this unnerving puzzle 
dropped Johnny, Captain Oliphant. Only for a week, one 
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tiny little week out of the ten thousand days and nights 
we had lived unknown, so that I scarcely knew him long 
enough to be able to describe him, but he was not like a 
sailor man, no ‘Avast there!’ or heaving-ho! —he was much 
more like a nice lawyer. 

On the first day we went roving in the hills. He kissed 
me and I kissed him. Of course I told him all about Aunt’s 
queer behaviour, and he was sympathetic and he was 
kind. 

But on the second day he had thought it all over, and 
he was more matter-of-fact. He said she was ‘batchy,’ that 
it would be better to cut the creeper away from the case- 
ment and fit some pegs in the loose window. And we said 
we would do this together, unknown to her. Then we went 
roving on the enchanting hills again and forgot about it. I 
was alone with him and already I was in love with him, 
desperately. 

One the third day he asked me to marry him, and I 
said I would. He said, ‘Thank you, Polly; thank you, 
Polly; you shall never regret it. I love you dearly.’ And 
I said, ‘I love you too.’ So banal, and yet so moving —God 
keep me simple. I promised to marry him when he 
returned from China in the spring. And I promised to be at 
Marseilles to meet him then. I promised this, I promised 
that, I promised anything—and I gave, too. He was my 
handsome Johnny. I went to his room and slept with him, 
and all the days and nights he was with me we were but 
one. Happy, happy time. And then we did something I 
wish we had not done; unknown to Aunt we clipped back 
the creeper from her bedroom window, and secretly fitted 
two tiny wedges in the casement. I wish we had not done 
it. 

I was unable to go with him to Bristol; although he was 
ardent and I was longing, he went away alone, and I 
could hardly describe him now. One little week out of all 
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our ten thousand nights and days! Just before he sailed 
he sent me a mng of diamonds, and a power of attorney 
to help me prepare a home against his return, a home like 
Aunt Agatha’s; for that he loved and the pretty country 
too. 

After he was gone I let my aunt’s secret alone, I did not 
probe any further. My own secret filled all my hfe, and I 
kept that from her as long as I was at Copson. In three 
weeks or four I went back to London and settled down for 
the autumn and the long winter that was to pass before 
spring could come. 

One of the letters he wrote me had a long analysis of 
Aunt Agatha’s affair; he had worked out a theory about it. 

‘T trace it this way. she was in a state about butting in 
at that man’s funeral and bowling things over like she 
did, and thought she would be haunted or cursed in some 
way. Well, when you é#mk you are going to be haunted 
you very hkely wl be. But this rumour that happened 
along about her bemg his fancy—you can see that this 
gave a romantic turn to her idea. No doubt about that. 
It’s all auto-suggestion, of course. She was not annoyed by 
that rumour; as a matter of fact, she was secretly pleased. 
Doesn't matter a bit whether it is true or not. If you are 
to be haunted you might just as well be haunted nicely 
and agreeably, and that’s the whole bottom of her queer 
fancy. He would not curse her, but he might haunt her, 
and if he haunted her as a lover he would be welcome. 
And so he did, and so he was. That’s the way I trace it, for 
if you think you are haunted you are haunted. Religious 
history is full of such cases She thinks he is in love with 
her now, and pretends that he comes to visit her. Well, 
you saw what that amounted to? Of course we can’t talk 
of ghosts, ghosts don’t exist, it is a clear case of romantic 
hallucination. Good for her! She’s an old maid and it does 
her no harm.’ 
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I left it at that, it seemed but half the truth, but the 
other half might be odious, so I probed no further. My 
own secret I kept, though Aunt and I corresponded 
regularly. In a very short tume I could not fail to notice 
the sad tones faintly echoing in her letters. No, she was 
not as well as she had been. Tired easily. Old age, she 
supposed, or the sharp winds 

I comforted her and promised to visit her at Christmas, 
but long before then I was hurriedly summoned to Copson, 
where I found her far gone and hopelessly ull. 

She had just incredibly faded away, a thread of bones, 
all her lustre gone. What had happened? What was the 
matter with her? No one knew, not even the doctor, or 
Fanny Fittle, or anybody. I bowed my head in grief upon 
her pillow. 

For some days she lingered, not so much Aunt Agatha 
as a pale wraith of her, and before she died she spoke to 
me of the thimg that was destroying her. She lay staring 
towards the window. It was a gaunt, gloomy day, not 
ominous but passive, with neither wind to hearten nor 
sun to encourage. The brightest thing, the only bright 
thing, was the pale smoke twirling from the village 
chimneys. 

‘He makes no sign,’ she whispered, ‘he has gone.” 

“What, Aunt?’ 

‘Gone for ever.’ 

“Who has gone?” 

There was reproach in the eyes that looked up at me. 
“You saw us—didn’t you? —one night —didn’t you? You 
saw, didn’t you? You said you saw.’ 

So eager was her desire for confirmation that I had not 
the heart to deny her moonlit Eden. 

Sadly she murmured on, ‘He found me. I had gone to 
the grave against his command, he said, and for that his 
spirit would always follow me, he said. He came}; he for- 
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gave me, he said. Tt was strange, beautiful, but it has 
come to anend.’ The thin lips sighed. “It is hard to feel so 
forsaken. There is no sign from him now, is there? I was 
sad about it for a while, rather sad, Polly, but I am all 
right again now.’ And she fondly pressed my hand. 

God knows what Roland Bird was like in the life. No 
Endymion certainly. He may have been an oaf, a fat ox— 
he probably was—but it did not matter. He had been but 
the crooked key which unlocked for her a glade in the 
Hesperides, and she had walked there until our rude hands 
—Johnny’s and mine —had carelessly wrecked the dream. 

All her possessions came to me. Except for a small 
legacy to her godson Johnny her little fortune was mine, 
and her house was mine, but for a while after her death I 
could not bring myself to live there, not alone, and so I 
left Fittle in charge and went back to London. I wrote to 
Johnny in Sumatra all about it. Now, of course, there was 
no more need for me to seek a house for me and Johnny. I 
arranged for some alterations to be made in the new year; 
some things I discarded, adding others, but it was always 
the same old house from the very doormat to Fanny 
Fittle herself, my home and Johnny’s. I wrote to him in 
Rangoon all about it. Every week I had letters from him 
somewhere in the eastern world, the kind of letters that 
simple men write to their sweethearts, full of affection and 
longing. Probably he would be a little later than he had 
thought. Probably he would not be at Marseilles until the 
first week in May, but I should have definite news 
immediately the situation was clear. And he sent me a 
letter from Tokyo on Easter Monday—and that was the 
last I heard from Johnny. 

I was in fear from the very first—I am sure, now, that 
it is the vengeance of that baffied ghost. We had betrayed 
Aunt Agatha between us. It was only I who saw the bush 
fluttering on a windless night, and heard the casement 
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shaken, but together we had cut back the tendrils and 
stayed the window’s clatterings. And who knows by what 
slender means the soul moves to its difficult desire, or 
what its desire may be? I was in fear from the first, and 
now I am sure’ something rocks on in anguish and takes 
its toll from our lives 

I came back to Copson at midsummer and here I shall 
abide. I did not even wear black. I knew he was dead, so 
what was I to Johnny, or he to me? [ had known him for 
a week of days, a holy Eden, but now I cannot recall his 
appearance. There is so invincible a blank now that at 
times I have said to myself, “No, I never knew any 
Captain Oliphant I am lke Aunt Agatha, who thought 
she was loved by a man who was dead.’ And then, when my 
mind tries to pierce through the void to that divinity we 
knew, there interposes itself the figure of a man with a 
cocked hat and a sword by his side. That is how a sailor 
should be, I suppose, but my Johnny was drowned in only 
his shirt, one dark night, his ship mysteriously colliding 
with another. Only seven men were lost, but my Johnny 
was one of them, drowned in the white foam that flowers 
in the Chinese seas. That was not fate, he was never 
unlucky! It was vengeance. 

I should have been his bride, but J am nothing now. I 
look out of the lattice here in my bedroom and see moon- 
light and the quicken tree. The creeper hangs again where 
once it hung and brushed the mullions airily. Long ago 
T took out the wedges from the window. I can faintly hear 
the hymn that Fanny Fittle is playing on her mouth- 
organ; I hate the sound, but my aunt tolerated it, and so 
do I. I always have my supper here, in this room, alone. 
‘The table is set for two, even now. Poor credulous fool! 
Whom do I long for? The casement 1s softly shaken and 
the creeper writhes, but no one comes, nor will ever come, 
for me. 
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